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FOR THE STRANGER. 

Ir is a very common, and in general, a very just remark 
that cotemporary history is rarely impartial. Private feelings 
are to be indulged, the prejudices of education or of party are to 
be propitiated, and the idol whom chance or talents have exalted 
to a rank above his compeers, is exhibited with all the glare of a 
dauber, instead of presenting his character with that chastened 
proportion of light and shade, which is so justly defined to be the 
duty of the historick limner. Free governments are most ex- 
posed to these errours in opinion, and the individuals who guide 
their destinies, are, in this point of view, more to be piticd than 
envied. Success is the only criterion of merit with vulgar minds, 
and misfortune is the inevitable passport to political destruction. 
An example, important from its connexion with the history of our 
country, is at hand to elucidate the above remarks. . The reputa- 
tion of Lord North, once the envied Premier of Great Britain, is 
buried beneath a load of cotemporary obloquy. “ He has,” said 
Fox in the House of Commons, “ lost more in oxe campaign, 
“ than Lord Chatham, Frederick the Great, or even Alexander 
“ ever gained. He has lost a whole continent.” This conspicu- 
ous event stamped his administration and his name with disgrace, 
whilst the difficulties with which he had to contend, and the obsta- 
cles which he opposed, are forgotten or unheeded. It is not re- 
collected that among his opponents, Lord Chatham led the van, 
supported by Burke, Cambden and Barre. Whatever eloquence 
could effect, whether directed to the understanding or the feel- 
ings, was by these distinguished men brought into action agains: 
him. Out of Parliament the opposition was no less formidable, 
while in the Colonics themselycs, an appeal to arms was the bold 
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answer to the mandates of the Minister. Against such fearful 
odds, royal Support was but a feeble aid, and its proverbial inse- 
curity might have taught him, that his situation was dangerous, 
and by a reverse 6f fortune would be desperate. 

I have offered these observations not only as explanatory, and 
in some degree palliative of the character of a man, who even at 
the present day, is estimated in this country with unchrietian feel- 
ings, whose political talents were respectable, whose private life 
was amiable, and who never had a personal foe even among his 
bitterest opponents* ; but also as preliminary to the examination 
of the Life of a Statesman, whose history forms a striking con- 
trast to the one I have noticed. 

The name of Lord Cuatuax does not appear to the writer to 
have yet gathered all its hopours. Reverenced, and almost idol- 
ized by his countrymen at different periods of his life, he descend- 
ed to the grave with the best tears of England, as the eulogists 
of his fame. “ His character,” to use the language of kindred 
greatness “ was so exalted, so authoritaiive,” that it dazzled as 
much by its splendour, as it roused by its grandeur. Since his 
death the melancholy revolutions that have uprooted ancient or- 
der in Europe, the distinguished statesmen and warriours that 
have presented themselves on that blood-stained theatre of human 
misery, have so completely engrossed the publick mind, as to 
render it forgetful of those who in former days exalted national 
character by open and manly patriotism, by that fearless and hon- 
eurable ambition which looks beyond titles, place and popularity to 
the promotion of their country’s greatness. It is,now fashiona- 
ble with English writers to speak of Lord Chatham as a declaim- 
er, one who sought to be a man of the people, who was too dem- 
ocratick in his feelings, and detighted in the incense of the vulgar 
crowd. His talents are coldly acknowledged, and it appears to be 
conceded that fortune did as much as gezius in producing the 
splendid success of his administration. These opinions have 
been maintained with vigour in this country, and unfortunately 
hy one whose talents and genius rendered him a favourite with the 
publickan. From a review of his occasional remarks one would 


* kis melancholy to read of the last days of Lord North. Te was poor 
and blind. The picture drawn of his situation in Cumberland'’s Memoirs 
is one that cannot be viewed without dropping a tear over the rains of de- 
parted greatness, 
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be led to suppose, that to adorn the brow of the son, it was nece’- 
sary to pluck the latirel froni that of the father. But such is not 
the mode in which statesmen ought to be compared. The situa- 
tion of England and continental Europe at the periods when they 
respectively governed, was so extremely dissimilar, that no par- 
allel can with justice be instituted. The elder William Pitt 


contended against adverse nations at a time when the balance of 


jrower was not a mere figure of speech and when their most ex- 
tensive views of conquest were an Island, or a frozen, barren 
corner of the globe. The younget William Pitt opposed the 
modern Goths and Vandals. It is the boast of England, that he 
guided her councils with a firm hand and undaunted cotrage, 
whilst ancient empires were overthrown, arid the land-marks of 
society, were torn up. Amidst the storm and whirlwind, he 
boldly pursued his course, and the eulogy is sufficiently exalted, 
to say that he “ preserved one kingdom amidst the wreck of the 
world.” There is space enough in the world for the reputations 
of both, and by a separate examination, their merits can best be 
determined. 

There is no individual in English history, whose character can 
be deater to Americans, than that of Lord Chatham. He was 
one of the gteat champions of Constitutional liberty, and con- 
tributed towards establishing its principles on a firm and lasting 
basis. Laws emanating from this source have been adopted ir 
this country; and are its boast and pride. In addition to this, he 
was the friend of the Colonies, without forgetting that he was 
an Englishman. He opposed tyranny over the ome; because 
he feared that it would open the way to oppression on the latter. 
These claims cannot pass tnregarded, and to the youth of Amer- 
ica the character of Lord Chatham may with safety be present: 
eda theme of admiration and reverence. In the present day, 
when Pitt and Fox, Burke and Windham, Hamilton and Ames, 
have descended to the tomb, when the race of statesmen appear 
cast ina more diminutive mould than formerly, it is enlivening 
to take apart and examine the texture of a man, whose daily 
march dazzled his friends and confounded his enemies. 

The Earl of Chatham was endowed with great natural talents, 
which were improved by study and a knowledge of human nature. 
He entered Parliamentat an early age,and was immediately ranked 
inthe opposition to Sir Robert Walpele, the Prime Minister. 
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Waving the consideration of honesty, it is always adviseable in a 
young statesman to join that side of the house which is out of 
power. His talents may be much easier displayed in attack, than 
by tamely echoing the praises of the favourite, or the adminis- 
tration ; and distinction is obtained with infinitely greater ease. 
The advancement of Pitt to popular favour appears to have been 
gradual, but steady, and after holding subordinate offices, was at 
length in 1756, called toa seat in the councils of his Sovereign. 
The history of his administration is instructive and teaches that 
important lesson so much neglected by statesmen, that an open, 
bold policy is the best pledge of success. He entered on the 
duties of his office with a reputation unstained by the pollutions 
that attach to the Treasurer’s and Paymaster’s Departments in 
England, and having nothing to desire but his country’s good, he 
roused all its energies to relieve it from surrounding dangers. 
His first act was to raise several regular regiments from among the 
Scotch Highlanders, a race of men who a few years previous, had 
been most dangerous enemies to the House of Hanover. After 
several violent insurrections, their physical strength was at 
length dissipated on the plain of Culloden, and their bravery fell 
a sacrifice to military tactics, but the hatred produced by subse- 
quent cruelties was sufficient at any period to rouse these indig- 
nant spirits, if called upon by a popular leader. Pitt saw the dan- 
ger, and admiring their lofty traits of character, he projected, and 
carried into execution, the hazardous plan of taking these men 
into the regular service. Ata subsequent period, he addressed 
the House of Commons in language that proved hew important 
he had considered this attempt. “I sought for merit” said he 
“ wherever it was to be found. It is my boast, that I was the 
« first Minister who looked for it, and I found it in the Mountains 
“ of the North. I called. it forth, and drew it into your service, 
“ a hardy and intrepid race of men! men, who, when left by your 
« jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of your enemies and 
« had gone nigh to have overturned the state in the war (1745) 
ss before the last. These men, in the last war, were brought to 
“ combat on your side ; they served with fidelity, as they fought 
“ with valour, and conguered for you inevery part of the globe.” 
Liow rich has been the harvest of glory for these warriours since 
the days of Chatham. In Egypt under Abercrombie, in Spain 
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and Portugal, under Moore, and Graham and Wellington, they 
have displayed a dauntless heroism, a daring intrepidity only ex- 
celled by the justice of their cause. 

The splendour of Lord Chatham’s administration is doubly 
illumined by a review of the situation of England at the time 
when he assumed the reins of power. War was actually exist- 
ing between France and England, and the threatening posture of 
the former had infused terrour into the mincs of the previous Min- 
istry. Minorca was lost,a horde of foreign mercenaries had been 
received into the bosom of England, to defend her soil against a 
feint of invasion—*“ her fleet was rotting in ordinary,” her army 
in most cases, relaxed in discipline ; her government swayed by 
weak, ignorant, and timid councils. In addition to this the sover- 
eign himself appeared attached to his Paternal inheritance of 
Hanover with a warmth that led him to consider the interests of 
England as in some degree secondary to its welfare. Lord 
Chatham uniformly opposed this degrading partiality, and frown- 
ed at that subsidiary policy which has for years been the weak point 
of English government. George the second was through these 
means highly prejudiced against him, and indeed resisted his ele- 
vation to office until the nation in its full majesty demanded him 
forarufer. By his commanding talents, and wise deportment, 
he early conciliated the personal attachment of the king, and 
succeeded in turning even his German partialities to the benefit 
of his kingdom; by his activity in the cabinet, he frustrated the 
views of France of an alliance with Spain ; and by his masterly 
and decisive energy, he materially assisted Frederick of Prussia, 
in his struggle with Germany. At home every department felt 
his genius. Lord Anson, the First Lord of Admiralty was informed 
that if his orders were not executed within a given time, he should 
be impeached. Sir John Mordaunt was arrested for his indolence 
in the Rochfort expedition. Wherever pusillanimity or incapac- 
ity discovered themselves, they were censured, aud their place 
was supplied by genius and courage. In this administration the 
talents of Wolfe, of Clive and of Hawke were developed ; and 
in every quarter of the globe the British arms were successful. 
In the language of the American Historian: “ It was not in 
“ America only, that the vigour presiding in the British coun- 
‘¢ cils surrounded with military glory the British arms—In Asia 
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*‘and Africa splendid conquests were also made ; and in Europe 
“ her aids of men and money enabled the greatest monarch of his 
“ age to surmount difficulties which only Frederick the Great and 
“ Mr. Pitt couldhaye dared to encounter.”* It was renown suf- 
ficient in itself, to be selected by such a man for responsible 
situations, and if a nation’s plaudits are subjects of honourable 
ambition, they cannot be too highly prized when expressed in the 
words of one whose language was of that expressive kind, as to 
affix it immoyeably to the man he chose to honour. Lord Clive 
he stiled, “ The Heaven-born Genera] who with little experience, 
surpassed all the officers of his time,” and Sir William Draper 
the conqueror of the Manillas, whose reputation had been assailed 
by their former owners ; “ agentleman whose noble spirit would 
do honour to the proudest grandee of Spain.”t 

The popularity of a minister with these requisites for com- 
manding it must haye been great, and accordingly we find that he 
was the idol of the English nation. Even in common life, he 

* Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. 1, p. 478, 


{ lt is very fashionable to admire the encomium of Junius (Letter 1111.) 
on Lord Chatham. The praise, as it respects the language, is doubtless 
just, but to the writer it appears to want an essential requisite—Jt seems too 
laboured to haye come from the heart, While on this subject, it may not be 
improper to insert the following compl: ment, from the subject of this article 
which in elegance and force has been byt seldom surpassed, In the session 
of 1774, Lord Chatham introduced a bill into Parliament for settling the 
troubles in America. It was proposed to lay it on the table, to which Lord 
Chatham agreed ; but Loyd Sandwich arose and in a petulent speech, op. 
posed its being received at :ll, and gave his opinion, “ that it ought to be 
** rejected immediately with the contempt it deserved, that he could not 
** believe it the production of any British Peer, but that it rather appeared 
* to him the work of some American,” and turning his face to Dr. Franklin, 
who was leaning on the bar,'said, * he fancied he had in his eye the person 
** who drew it up, one of the bitterest and most mischievous enemies this 
** gountry had ever known.” Lord Chatham in reply to Lord Sandwich, de- 
clared “ the bill proposed by him to be entirely his own, but he made no 
* scruple to declare, that if he were the first minister of the country, and 
‘*the care of settling the momentous business was referred to him, he 
** should not be ashamed of publickly calling to his assistance, a person so 
" perfectly acquainted with the whole of the American affairs, as the gen- 
* tleman alluded to and so injuricusty reflected upon, One whom all Europe 
§ held in high estimation for his knowledge and wisdom, who ranked with 
§ her Boyles and her Newtons ; who was an honour not only te the English na- 
§ gigx, Aut to human nature,” 
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who is endowed with an active mind, whose decisions are made 
with such rapidity as to appear rather the result of impulse than 
of reason, is observed with admiration, and with the multitude, if 
occasion offers, is sure of being popular. How much more is he 
to be esteemed, who infused that vigour, and energy throughout 
every department, who animated every deserving object by his 
applause, and wielded at will the free minds of millions. So re- 
nowned indeed were Lord Chatham’s talents at this period, that 
opposition was paralized, and success abroad was anticipated as 
the certain consequence of an attempt. The dazzling nature of 
these victories blinded for a time the reason of men, and they at- 
tributed every thing to the spirit he had inspired. A few years 
cooled these feverish opinions, and causes as remote, as they were 
insufficient, were assigned, The imbecilities of foreign princes, 
and the assistance of Frederick the Great, served as arguments 
in favour of this idea, and they were often urged by his secret but 
bitter enemies. But it was forgotten that the greatness of Lord 
Chatham was the result of deep investigation of history,and a tho- 
rough knowledge of hitman nature and of politicks. The mighty 
fabrick which he produced out of the chaotick mass of English 
policy, can always be raised in any country by any Statesman 
whose patriotism is equal to his talents. An entire devotion to 
his country’s true interests, a proud regard for her honour, an 
open policy with her threatened adversaries, were the cardinal 
points of Lord Chatham’s politicks, and they could not fail of suc- 
cess. That narrow selfish feeling which looks to the exaltation 
of a party rather than the welfare of a whole country, was un- 
known to him and in others was his utter abhorrence. When in 
power, “ he sought merit” every where ; when a private individual, 
he opposed ministers on grand questions, but never displayed 
that petulance which irritates, without effecting any useful pur- 
pose. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


EDMUND BURKE. 


Or this extraordinary man, it has been eloquently observed, 
that “ Nothing seems to have escaped from his pen, not evena 
“ familiar note upon a trifling occasion, without being impressed 
“ with the peculiar charactcr of his mind. All his private letters 
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“ that have appeared m different works since his death, most of 
“ them written hastily and without any possible view to publica- 
“ tion confirm this remark. He seems never to have written a 
“ page without some striking excellence both of thought or ex- 
“ pression. Wisdom and eloquence, which other men reach oc- 
“ casionally and by an effort, to him were constant and familiar, 
“ the ordinary march of his ideas—the natural language in which 
“he clothed them. Splendid as his talents were, still this must 
“ originally have been owing to comprehensive study, and intense 
“ application ; but it is a noble and encouraging example of the 
“ state of habitual elevation, to which great genius may be brought 
- “ by constant cultivation and exercise.” 

Cordially agrecing with these sentiments, we were much pleas- 
ed to meet a confirmation of them in a letter of introduction from 
the distinguished writer to his particular friend the late Earl of 
Charlemont. As it has not been published in any of the reviews 
of Hardy’s Life of that nobleman, (the work from which it is 
extracted,) we have taken the liberty to present it to our readers. 
Its interest is hcightened by the circumstance that the gentleman 
for whom the introduction was written, was an American. 





My Dear Lorp, 

If I were to write all that is in my heart and head relative to 
you, and to your proceedings, I should write volumes. At pres- 
ent, I abstain from any subject but that which at this instant, may 
give your Lordship occasion to remember me, 

My friend Mr. Shippen of Pennsylvania, a very agreeable, sen- 
sible and accomplished young man, will have the honor of deliy- 
cring this to your Lordship. I flatter myself, that you will think 
of him as I do, and if you do, I have no doubt that he will find, 
under your Lordship’s protection, every thing that he can expect 
(he expects a great deal) from Ireland. He has been, for some 
time, upon his travels on the continent of Europe; and after this 
tour, he pays us the compliment of thinking, that there are things 
and persons worth secing in Ireland. For one person I am sure 
I can answer and am not afraid ci disappointing him, when I tell 
him, that in no country will he find a better pattern of elegance, 
good breeding, and virtue. {I shall say nothing further to recom- 
mend my friend to one, to whom a young gentleman, desirous of 
every sort of improvement is, by that circnmstance fully recom- 
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mended. America and we are not under the same crown, but if 
we are united by mutual good will and reciprocal good offices, 
perhaps it may doas well. Mr. Shippen will give you no unfay- 
ourable specimen of the new world. ‘ 

Pray remember my most affectionate and respectable compli- 
ments, with those of this house to Lady C. and Miss Hickman, 
and to all who do us the honour of their good wishes. Believe 
me with the sincerest respect and affection, ever 

My dear Lord, 
Your most faithful, and obedient 
humble servant, 

: EDMUND BURKE. 
Gerard-street, March 29th, 1789. 


I am of opinion, “says Frederick the Great in a letter to Vol- 
taire” that eminent authors, who know how to mix the wtile with 
the dulce, instruction with amusement, will enjoy a more last- 
ing fame than princes. The name of Aristotle is more resound- 
ed in the schools than that of Alexander. We read Cicero, 
over and over again, more than the commentaries of Cesar. 
The fine writers of the last age, have made the reign of Louis 
the fourteenth more famous than the victories of the conqueror. 
We hear an hundred times of Virgil and Horace, for once that 
we hear of Augustus, which is seldom to his honour. With re- 
gard to England, we are more curious to learn anecdotes of the 
Newtons, Lockes, Shaftesburys, Miltons and Bolingbrokes 
than of the soft and voluptuous courts of Charles the second— 
the unmanly superstition of James the second, and all the 
pitiful intrigues that agitated the reign of Queen Anne. 


— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE STRANGER. 


A RUSTICK TALE. 


THE morning smiled, serene and gay, 

In Summer’s brightness shone the day, 
When Mary from her cottage went, 

And towards the shore her footsteps bent. 
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The landscape showed in varying feature 
All that’s fair and graid in nature ; 
Northward—veil’d in deepest green, 
Lofty Highlands bound the scene, 
Thence, distant waving in the rear 
Their frowning heads faint into air ; 
Around—the scene is gaily thrown 

In grove and hill, and dale, and lawn ; 
Before,—the noble Hudson’s tide 

Flows, majestick, calm and wide, 

By whose bank a shallop lay, 

To waft the maiden o’er the bay. 

Quick the boatmen ply the oar, 

Fast recedes the verdant shore, 

While the waters as they past 

Seemed a crystal mirror vast, 

In whose face reflected true, 

Was seen the fair surrounding view, 
While its polished surface bore 

But the ripple of the oar, 

Or for a moment kept the trace 

Of swallow’s wing in sportive clace. 
The wished for shore at length they reach, 
And Mary landed on the beach, 

One moment stays, her thanks to tell, 
Her kind conductors hid farewell, 

And then pursues her lovely way, 
Which to a neighbouring cottage lay. 
Now quickly turning from the beach, 
The bank’s ascent her fvotsteps reach. 
A shortened distance now remains, 

Ere she her journey’s object gains ; 

A lonely field and then a wood, 
Beyond—the sought-for cottage stood. 
When Mary now had passed the wave, 
‘The scene, a varied picture gave; 
Objects which lovely seemed when near, 
In distance, lovelier still appear, 

Lawns which when distant far, seemed fair, 
Now to the eye new beauties bear, 

The landscape seemed in lovely dress 
Formed for joy and happiness ; 
But not the smiles in nature’s face 
Could smiles on lovely Mary’s trace. 
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It seemed in pleasure only drest 
To mock the sorrow of her breast. 

The simple pleasures Mary found 
Were in a narrow limit bound, 
An only sister’s breast alone 
Her little joys and griefs had known, 
One joyless month had scarcely passed 
Since that loved friend had breathed hc 
The field that then before her lay, 
Contained that only sister’s clay.-- 
And now poor Mary’s walk was o’er, 
But when she gained the cottage door, 
Her trembling limbs could scarce retain 
Power, admittance to obtain ; 
Her face was pale, her throbbing breast 
Seemed more with fear than grief opprest, 
Yet still to all enquiries made, 
No answer gave the timid maid, 
But soon, her simple errand done, 
With eager speed she hastened home, 
And though the straight-way to the shore 
Was that which she had passed before, 
’Twas marked—she took a circuit round 
That lonely field’s mysterious ground,— 
And till she reached her mother’s door 
Her pallid lips no accents bore, 
And as she met her mother’s arms 
Her mind seemed wild with strange alarms, 
No smile was ever seen to play 
On Mary’s face beyond that day. 
Her bosom felt some secret grief 
That mute, rejected all relief, 
But when intreated to impart 
The woe that preyed upon her heart, 
She said, I could a tale unfold 
That would not be believed, if told! 
Her feeble frame became a prey 
To silent sorrow’s sure decay, 
And e’er a month had flown, the maid 
Beside.her sister’s corse was laid. 


DELTA. 
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FOR THE STRANGER. 
ELIZA. 
Oh turn away that glist’ning eye, 
I cannot bear its silent woe ! 
It tells me ot a ruined heart, 
And I have been its dearest foe. 


I pluck’d the pale and timid flower 
Of virtue, in that breast so fair, 

And trampling on its mangled leaves, 
Plac’d the wild weed of passion there. 


And, shall I, joining with the crowd, 
Despise because thy virtue fell ? 

And meanly. glarying in thy shame 
Desert because thou lov’d so well ? 


Join withthe common heartless crowd, 
Who from its stem the lily tear, 

And when their breath has soiled its snow. 
Disdain the guiltless flower to wear? 


No! I will dash the world aside; 
Scorn its contempt; endure its sneer ! 
Protect thee with a husband’s right, 
And shield thee with a lover’s care ! 


HH. 





FOR THE STRANGER. 


OMINOUS INCIDENT. 


‘To Laura, when I gave a knife, 


Deck’d with pearly gems of ocean, 
And talk’d, in lover’s lore, of strife— 
** Fie,” said she, ‘: ’tis all a notion.” 


** Well, let it pass,” said I, “ ’tis true, 
‘* Fo superstition, love’s allied ; 

**So, take the boon, and I, like you, 
** Will risk the harm it may betide.” 
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Ah! little, then, did I regard, 
What love’s romantick legends tell! 
Ah! little dread a fate so hard, 

As scorn from one I lov’d so well ! 


But shall, tho’ doom’d her ire to feel, 
My proud, my wounded heart repine ? 
In tears it’s silent grief reveal, 

Or seek to drown its woes in wine? 


No! farewell to love and Laura, 

Grieves no more my soul at parting: 

Calm indiff ’rence soothes my sorrow, 

And dispels the tear that’s starting! 
SYLVANDER. 





FOR THE STRANGER. 
When fortune frowns, and friends no more 
Array’d in smiles appear, 
You find alas! mankind are like 
The ever changing year. 


May’s vernal smile the heart beguiles 
To dream of future bliss— 

But ah! delusive is that smile 
As fickle woman’s kiss! 


Since, then, by love nor friendship true, 
Are mortals ever crown’d, 

I care not when they toll my knell, 
And lay me in the ground! 

SYLVANDER. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


THE BARD’S INCANTATION. 
WRITTEN UNDER TH& THREAT OF INVASION, IN THE 
AUTUMN oF 1804, 

BY WALTER SCOTT. 

THE Forest of Glenmore is drear, 
It is all of black pine, and the dark oak-tree; 
And the midnight wind, to the mountain deer, 
Is whistling the forest lullaby :-— 
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The moon looks through the drifting storm, 
But the troubled lake reflects not her form, 
Fer the waves roll whitening to the land, 
And dash against the shelvy strand. 





e There is a voice among the trees 
That mingles with the groaning oak— 

That mingles with the stormy breeze, 
And the lake-waves dashing against the rock— 
| There isa voice within the wood, 
The voice of the Bard in fitful mood ; 
His song was louder than the blast, 
As the Bard of Glenmore through the forest past. 


“* Wake ye from your sleep of death, 

* Minstrels and Bards of other days! 
* For the midnight wind is on the heath, 

“* And the midnight meteors dimly blaze : 
** The Spectre with his Bloody Hand,* 
‘“* Is wandering through the wild woodland ; 
“ The owl and the raven are mute for dread, 
** And the time is meet to awake the dead ! 


“ Souls of the mighty! wake and say, 

“ To what high strain your harps ‘were strung, 
** When Lochlin ploughed the billowy way, 

** And on your shores her Norsemen flung ? 
‘* Her Norsemen train’d to spoil and blood, 
** Skill’d to prepare the raven’s food, 
«* All by your harpings doom’d to die 
** On bloody Largs and Loncarty.+ 





Mute are ye all ? No murmurs strange 
“‘ Upon the midnight breeze sail by; 

** Nor through the pines with whistling change, 
* Mimick the harp’s wild harmony ! 

‘* Mute are ye now ?—Ye ne’er were mute, 

** When Murder with his bloody foot, 

*® And Rapine with his iron hand, 

“« Were hovering near yon mountain strand. 


* The forest of Glenmore is haunted by a spirit called Lhamdearg, or 
Red-hand. 


t+ Where the Norwegian invader of Scotland reccived two bloody defeats, 


as: Se 
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* O yet awake the strain to tell, 

** By every deed in song enroll’d, 
** By every chief who fought or fell, 

* For Albion's weal in battle bold ;— 
“ From Coilgach,* first who roll’d his car, 
“ Through the deep ranks of Roman war, 
** To him, of veteran memory dear, 
** Who victor died on Aboukir. 


* By all their swords, by all their scars, 
** By all their names a mighty spell ! 
* By all their wounds, by all their wars, 
“ Arise, the mighty strain to tell! 
“ For fiercer than fierce Hengist’s strain, 
** More impious than the heathen Dane, 
* More grasping than all-grasping Rome, 
** Gaul’s ravening legions hither come !” 


The wind is hush’d, and still the lake—- 
Strange murmurs fill my tingling ears, 
Bristles my hair, my sinews quake, 
At the dread voice of other years— 
** When targets clash’d, and bugles rung, 
** And blades round warriours’ heads were flung, 
“ The foremost of the band were we, 
“ And hymn’d the joys of Liberty !” 


* The Galgacus of Tacitus. 
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224 THE STRANGER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a communication from a correspondent in Schoharie 
county, censuring the observations of “ Albanians” on Mr. Spafford’s Gaz- 
etteer. As we really have not room for the whole of his letter, the Author 
will pardon us for stating in as few words as possible, the charges which he 
makes against the above article. 

The * Albanians” are in the first place called ungenerous for criticising 
the Gazetteer from a cursory reading, and their criticism is stiled unjust 
and unclassical. / 

The Governour’s military title, he observes is incorrectly stated as merely 
commander in chief; it should be ‘* Genera! and Commander in Chief of the 
Militia, and Admiral of the Navy of thie State.” In proof of this fact he 
quotes “the Constitution and the commissions issued by virtue of it.” 

* Cobelskill is the name given by the Statute and is so written in all 
‘¢ forensick and political proceedings respecting that town.” Mr. Spafford’s 
Note on the word is allowed to be mnecessary. * Cobus” is stated to be 
a contraction for the Latin Jucobuégwhich is the same in Dutch, and trans- 
lated into English is James. " 

Our correspondent observes that in the knowledge of Dutch, both Mr. 
Spafford and “the Albanians” are destitute of skill, though neither are in 
courage. The new Nomenclature of Cat’s Berg is more severely noticed 
than in the article signed ‘‘ Albanians” and it is eloquently observed that 
** Patents, surveys, conveyances and adjudivations of courte have fixed the ap- 
pellation (of Cats’ kill) as firmly as the mountains rest upon their base” and 
Mr. Spafford is requested to indulge the whim and caprice of mankind, 
since “ the mountainous errour is too-highly heap’d for truth to overpower.” 

In concluding, this correspondent (who signs himself H.) remarks that 
the apology of Mr. Spafford at the conclusion of his volume “ might have 
satisfied all but him who is inclined to trivial logomachy,” and accuses the 
** Albanians” of violating the purity of that language and the honour of 
that city which the “Stranger” assumed in his prospectus to defend. 

* The following philological note, is worthy of notice, and deserves the 
attention of Mr. Spafford ‘ The note (in p. 10 of the Gazetteer,) upon 
** Helderberg,” will probably, in future editions, be omitted; in this, it 
* could not, as the remarks upon the etymology, were not furnished to the 
“author, until after that sheet was in print. Helle in German, is synony- 
**mous with helder in Dutch, or clear, bright, or serene, in English, And 
“the English reader will feel no alarms when assured that “ Helleberg,’’ 
‘ has no ‘‘terrible allusion to the dreary caverns.” But “ Helle Berg"? 


* would have justified the note.” 


Printed for Joun Coos, dy E. & FE. Hoseorp, Albany. 





